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An ADVENTURE IN THE Woops. Page 71. 


FREAKS OF FORTUNE; 


OR, 
HALF ROUND THE WORLD. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE EXAMINATION. 


Cars igmereomagy COOKE put the irons on 
the wrists of Levi Fairfield, not from. a 
sense of duty, but with a keen relish for the 
act itself. It is but justice to the officer, preju- 
diced though he was, to say that he was en- 
tirely sincere in the belief that his prisoner 





had stolen the miser’s gold. He was need- 
lessly rough and severe in the discharge of his 
duty, and the irons were a gratuitous indig- 
nity. Mr. Watson protested vigorously against 
the constable’s useless display of authority. 
Bessie was frightened and terribly grieved by 
the harsh treatment bestowed upon her ideal 
of a hero. 

Levi himself was the only person in the 
cabin who was calm. His quiet dignity was 
unruffied by the insults heaped upon him, and 
he looked proudly conscious of his innocence. 

“< What does all this mean?” demanded Mr. 
Watson, when Levi had been effectually ironed, 
so that he could not tear the constable and his 
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assistant to pieces, as they seemed to fear he 
would. 

**T do not know, sir,” replied Levi, shaking 
his head, with a smile. 

“T think it is all clear enough, Mr. Watson,” 
interposed Constable Cooke. 

*T don’t think it is,” replied Mr. Watson, 
sharply. ‘You have found a shot bag with 
ten five-dollar gold pieces in it." What does 
that prove?” 

“It proves that Levi stole the money, just as 
clear as the sun proves it’s day.” 

“Ts it anything surprising that the captain 
of a yacht has fifty dollars in gold in his stat 
room?” ; 

“TIT don’t know’s ‘tis, but it’s sunthin. sur- 
prisin’ that he should have one of the bags the 
old man kept his money in, in his state-room,” 
said the officer, with a sneer. 

‘How do you know that is one of the 
bags?” 

** How do I know?” repeated the constable, 
taking the bag from his pocket. ‘ Mr. Fair- 
field told me he writ his name on all the bags. 
There it is.” 

The bag was exhibited, and over the imprint 
of the manufacturers of the shot it had origi- 
nally contained was the name, “ N. Fairfield,” 
rudely traced in large, awkward characters, in 


pencil, on the cloth. Levi saw it, and the for- 
mation of the two capital letters assured him 
it had been written by his uncle. The bag was 
* found in one of his drawers; bit it was plain 
that ‘an enemy had done this.” 

“Tf that don’t satisfy you, Mr. Watson, I 


don’t know what will. This ain’t pleasant 
business, but I can’t help it,” added Constable 
Cooke, who perhaps had begun to think it was 
imprudent to offend a rich man. 

“ That doesn’t satisfy mé,” replied the obsti- 
nate merchant. ‘*Do you suppose Levi put 
that bag and the gold into the drawer?” 
“«T suppose he did, sir. That’s his state- 
room — isn’t it?” 

‘There are half a dozen places there with 
locks on them. Do you think he would put 
his money into a drawer without any lock 
upon it?” 

“T don’t know anything about that,” an- 
swered the constable, who could not help 
seeing that the argument was a good one. 
“T’ve got a warrant for his arrest.” 

** Did you know the money was there before 
you came on board?” demanded Mr. Watson, 
warmly. : 

‘“ T sypposed it was there.” 

What made you suppose so?” 

“T was told it was there.” 
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‘* Who told you so?” 

**T don’t know as I’m obliged to tell you who 
told me,” replied the officer. 

“<I don’t know that you are, either; but some 
of you shall be indicted for conspiracy if you 
don’t answer. You came on board with a war- 
rant in your pocket for the arrest of Captain 
Fairfield. You expected to find the gold here, 
you say. Somebody told you it was here, and 
that somebody knows more about it than the 
person you have arrested and put in irons,” 
continued the merchant, indignantly. 

“You know why I put himinirons. Didn’t 
he threaten to throw one of us overboard?” 
replied the constable. 

‘“When officers take graduates of the state 
prison to assist them in the discharge of their 
duties, they must expect some opposition.” 

‘But Captain Vincent is acting for Mr. Fair- 
field, who’s too sick to do anything himself,” 
pleaded the officer, who could not help seeing 
that Dock was not a proper person to aid him 
in the performance of his duty. ‘ I'll take the 
bracelets off, if you say so.” 

“*] do say soy most emphatically!” added 
Mr. Watson. ; 

Constable Cooke removed the irons, step- 
ping between Levi and Bessie to do so. 

**So long as you and your father do not be- 
lieve Iam guilty of any crime, I don’t care for 
the irons or the prison,” said Levi, cheerfully. 
‘*Tam rather glad of an opportunity to vindi- 
cate myself, for I have no doubt there are some 
people who think I took my uncle’s money.” 

* But it is so terrible to be sent to prison, 
ang to be ironed,” added Bessie, her pretty 
face full of tender sympathy. 

“Not at all. As I view it, the guilt is the 
only thing that is terrible. This may lead to 
the discovery of the real thief.” 

‘* Levi, have you any idea how that bag came 
in your state-room?” asked Mr. Watson. 

‘Not the least, sir. It must have been put 
there by the thief, or by some one acting for 
him.” 

“We shall not make our trip to-day — that 
is clear enough. Come, Mr. Cooke, we will! 
go on shore, and’ inquire into this matter at 
once,” continued Mr. Watson... “ Levi, you 
must send all hands to the office of Squire 
Saunders, for probably we shall want their 
evidence.” 

The ‘four young men who constituted the 
crew of the yacht lived in Rockport, and knew 
allabout the relations of Levi with his uncle. 
They were directed to go ashore, with the cook 
and steward, and appear at tine office of the 
trial justice. Levi was taken in charge by 
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Constable Cooke, and went in his boat, with 
Dock Vincent, much against his will. 

“‘ We are likely to have a sharp time on’t,” 
said the officer, when they had pushed off from 
the yacht. 

“Why so? What's up now?” demanded 
Dock. 

“ Mr. Watson has sent all hands ashore, and 
I suppose he’ll have Squire Cleaves, who’s as 
sharp as a razor new set, and he’ll rake us all 
over the coals.” 

“‘What’s going to be done, Levi?” asked 
Dock, turning to the prisoner. 

“T have nothing to say about it,” replied 
Levi. 

‘‘What did you send all hands on shore 
for?” 

“‘] shall answer no questions.” 

“ Afraid of committing yourself, I suppose,” 
said Dock, with a sneer, which did not wholly 
conceal his anxiety. - 

Levi made no reply. Without being willing, 
in the absence of some evidence, even to sus- 
pect Dock of stealing his uncle’s money, he 
could not help feeling that the antecedents of 
his old enemy warranted him in thinking that 
he had something to do with the robbery, or, 
at least, with fastening the charge upon him, 
and causing the shot-bag to be placed in his 
state-room. The party landed, and while Con- 
stable Cooke conveyed his prisoner to the office 
of the justice, Dock called at Mr. Fairfield’s to 
inform him of the arrest. 

The old man was somewhat better, and able 
to sit up in his rocking-chair; but his bones 
still ached, though he suffered less in body 
than in mind. Dock called upon him every 
day, and assured him he would find his gold 
in time. On the present occasion he had en- 
couraging news, and related the particulars of 
the events which had occurred on board of the 
yacht. 

“T knowed it!” exclaimed Mr. Fairfield, 
when he had listened to Dock’s story. ‘I was 
sartain that boy took the money.” 

“IT suppose it’s a clear case enough now,” 
added Dock. ‘Finding the bag with your 
name on it settles the matter.” 

“ But did you find all the money, Cap’n Vin- 
cent?” asked the old man, nervously. 

“No; only about fifty dollars of it.” 

* Didn’t find no more?” added Mr. Fairfield, 
with a blank stare. 

“No, but we shall: find the rest of it. Mr. 
Watson’s going to make an awful fuss about it.” 

* About what?” 

“About taking Levi up. 


I suppose they'll 
want you to swear to the bag.” 
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‘* But I can’t.go out,” said the old man, with 
a grunt, when reminded of the pains-in his 
frame. 

“Then the squire must come here, as he did 
when you swore before. I’ll go up, and see 
about it. But, Squire Fairfield, I shan’t be 
able to do much more for you, for I expect my 
vessel round here soon, and I shall be busy 
fixing her up for the voyage to Australia.” 

“I hope I shall find the money afore you 
go,” added the old man, with a gloomy look. 

“*T hope so too, and I expect you will,” re- 
plied Dock, as he left the room to attend the 
examination. 

In the mean time Levi had been conveyed to | 
the office of Squire Saunders, who, deeming 
the evidence of Mr. Fairfield absolutely neces- 
sary, had decided to hold his court at the house 
of the miser; and the old man was soon aston- 
ished by the appearance of the whole crowd of 
officers, counsel, justice, and witnesses in his 
chamber. 

Mr. Fairfield was examined first. He testi- 
fied, with many a sigh and groan, that he had 
deposited the four bags, each containing one 
thousand dollars in gold, in the hole in the wall, 
which was pointed out to the justice. _He had 
marked his nam® on each bag, and he identi- 
fied that produced by Constable Cooke as one 
of the four. He was asked if the ten half 
eagles were his property. He was disposed to 
swear to them. also; he had no doubt they 
were part of the money he had lost, but when 
asked to state by what marks he recognized 
them, he was unable to show wherein they dif- 
fered from other coins of the same value. 

The officer then swore that he found the bag 
in a locker in the state-room, with the money 
in it. Squire Cleaves, who had already beer 
fully instructed in the case by Mr. Watson, 
began to put disagreeable questions to him, 
which appeared to make him nervous. 

“You went off to the yacht with a search- 
warrant — did you, Mr. Cooke?” asked the 
lawyer. 

**T did, sir.” 

“Did you expect to find the money or the 
bag on board?” 

“T did.” 

‘* Had any one told you the bag was there?” 

‘* Well, I can’t say any one told me it was 
there,” replied Cooke, with some embarrass- 
ment. 

“* You can’t?” 

“No, sir. I can’t.” 

‘¢ What induced you to look for the money 
on board of the yacht?” 

**T was pretty well satisfied that Levi stole 
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that money, and being he was goin’ off ona 
eruise, I thought likely he would put some on’t 
en board to use. That’s what made me expect 
to find it there,” added Constable Cooke, with 
a more satisfied expression on his face, for the 
explanation he had given appeared to meet the 
exigencies of the case. 

“Did you reason this out yourself, or did 
some one suggest the idea to you?” 

“Well, some one spoke to me about it, 
but —” 

* Precisely so! Who spoke to you about it?” 

* No one said much to me, and I—” 

“But who said anything?” interposed the 
squire. 

“Well, Captain Vincent said I might find 
the bag — he didn’t say I should find it.” 


CHAPTER X. 
MR. C. AUGUSTUS EBENIER. 


QUIRE CLEAVES had brought out from 
the unwilling witness the fact that he 
wanted, and Dock Vincent was put upon the 
stand. The learned counsel adroitly conveyed 
the information that the witness had been con- 
victed of crime, and had served a term in the 
state prison — which, though it did not exclude 
him from giving evidence, might affect his cred- 
ibility. This statement roused the ire of Dock, 
and he was cross and sullen, which is a very 
* bad state of mind to be in when subjected to 
the torture of a skilful lawyer. 

‘Dock described the manner in which he had 
assisted Mr. Fairfield in finding his money. 
He had done all that an honest man and a 
good neighbor should do to help a feeble old 
man; and it wasn’t right for ‘‘one-horse law- 
yéts ” to insult him. 

**Do you consider yourself insulted, Captain 
Vincent?” asked the squire. 

“ Yes, sir, I do!” 

“ Have you been convicted of a crime?” 

“What if Ihave? There was no justice in 
it,” growled Dock. 

“* Have you served a term in the state prison?” 

“If I have, it wasn'ta fair thing; anda good 
many better men than you or me have spent 
years in prison.” 
vp Undoubtedly, but our best men don’t usu- 
ally graduate at the state prison. You admit 
the facts as I stated them. Now, Captain Vin- 
cent, you were employed by Mr. Fairfield in 
finding the money he lost.” 

“I said so; I was.” 

“Did you tell the constable he would find 
the bag on board‘of the ‘yacht?” . 
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“ No, sir, I did not.” 

* What did you tell him?” 

‘In my opinion, Levi stole that money. I 
didn’t think so at first, but his uncle convinced 
me he must have done it. I told the constable 
to look for the money and the bags on board 
that vessel.” 

‘* Didn’t you tell him he would find this bag 
in Levi’s state-room?” 

** No, sir; I did not.” 

“ Didn’t you tell him he might expect to find 
it there?” 

‘Perhaps I did; whether I did or not, I ex- 
pected he would find it there,” answered Dock, 
casting a malicious glance at Levi. 

“Why did you expect he would find it 
there?” 

‘* Because I was satisfied Levi stole the 
money, and would use some of it while he 
was gone on the cruise.” 

** Was that the only reason?” 

“Tt was.” 

“Captain Vincent, do you know how that 
bag. came in Levi’s state-room?” asked the 
lawyer, looking wpon the floor, as though he 
considered the question of little consequence. 

* Yes, sir, I do.” 

** Please to state how it came there.” 

** Levi put it there.” 

“You are willing to swear that Levi put it 
there — are you?” 

‘Yes, sir, Iam,” replied Dock, promptly. 

“‘Did you see him put it there?” , 

“ Of course I didn't. I never was aboard of 
that yacht till this morning.” 

‘“*How can you swear that he put it there, 
then?” 

“* Because Constable Cooke found it there?” 

“Ts that the only ground on which you 
swear Levi put it there himself ?” 

“ That’s ground enough.” 

* Answer my question, if you please.” 

“Yes, it is; and my belief that Levi robbed 
his uncle of his money.” 

“That will do; we shall give you the little 
end of the horn to crawl out of before we get 
through,” added Squire Cleaves. 

Dock, sour and crabbed, sat down near the 
rocking-chair of Mr. Fairfield; and Mr. Cesar 
Augustus Ebénier, cabin steward of The Starry 
Flag, Sr., was politely invited to take the stand. 
He appeared in his best clothes, and his name, 
quality, and position on board of the yacht 
were duly elicited by the magistrate. 

:““What do you know about the money or 
the bag?” asked Squire Saunders. 

“I knowall about. it, your honor,” replied 
the witness, with a radiant smile. t 
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“Who put them in the locker, where they 
were found?” 

“I did, your honor.” 

‘“‘ That nigger’s been bribed to say that,” in- 
terposed Dock, savagely. 

“‘ Who do you call a nigger?” demanded Mr. 
Cesar Augustus Ebénier, stepping briskly up 
to. Dock. with his fists doubled up for use. ‘I 
never was convicted of crime, and sent to the 
state prison.” 

“Order! ” called the justice. 

Dock was the more disturbed of the two; but 
the constable quieted him, while Mr. Watson 
patched up the wounded dignity of the cabin 
steward, who was doubtless the better man of 
the two. He had formerly been the body ser- 
vant of a French gentleman in Louisiana, and 
he could read and write, and spoke French 
fluently. He wrote his name “C. Augustus 
Ebénier,” and he insisted that his surname 
should be pronounced A-ba-ne-a. He was a 
person of no little importance in his own esti- 
mation, and had a southern negro’s contempt 
for mean whites, of whom Dock Vincent 
seemed to be the meanest specimen he had 
yet seen. 

‘** Now, Mr. Ebony, we will proceed with this 
examination.” 

‘* A-ba-ne-a, if you please, your honor,” sug- 
gested the witness, with the politest of bows. 

‘“‘] beg your pardon, Mr. Ebénier,” said the 
justice, with a smile. ‘You placed the bag 
and the money in the locker — did you?” 

“I did, your honor;: in the captain’s locker; 
but I didn’t comprehend what was in the bag 
at the particular moment when it was in my 
possession.” 

“ Exactly so.” 

“I was not precisely informed in regard to 
the nature of the contents of the bag, which was 
agglomerated in a mass, and exceedingly heavy 
for the bulk of the parcel, appearing to consist 
only of a portion of tow cloth.” 

‘Just so, Mr. Ebénier; we are fortunate in 
being able to understand you.” 

‘*I beg your honor’s pardon, but the initial 
E in my surname should be pronounced like 
long a.” 

‘** Excuse me, monsieur,” laughed the justice ; 
“but my French is rather rusty. Will you do 
me the favor to indicate in what manner the 
bag and its contents came into your posses- 
sion?” 

‘* With pleasure, your honor. Yesterday af- 
ternoon, just previous to Captain Fairfield’s 
going on shore—” 

‘*Who?” asked, Squire Saunders, who was 
not famgliar with Levi’s new title. 
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“ Captain Fairfield, your honor.” 

“You mean Levi?” 

“‘ No, your honor; far be it from me to com- 
mit the gross disrespect of calling the captain 
of the yacht in which I sail by his Christian 
name. Captain Levi Fairfield, your honor.” 

“Go on, then. I know whom you mean.” 

‘Yesterday afternoon, just as Captain Fair- 
field was going on shore —I disremember the 
precise time, but it was about five o’clock, post 
meridian.” 

“That is sufficiently accurate, Mr. Ebénier. 
Do me the favor to proceed.” 

“‘I beg your honor’s pardon, but these inter- 
ruptions have a tendency to prevent me from 
following, accurately and succinctly, the thread 
of my narrative.” 

The magistrate bowed, and laughed, as all 
in the room were doing except Dock and Mr. 
Fairfield. The witness commenced his story 
again, repeating everything he had said before; 
and the squire did not deem it prudent to in- 
terrupt him again. 

‘*T was located in a standing position near - 
the entrance to the main cabin; and your. 
honor is aware that, in first-class yachts, the 
descent commences in the standing-room, 
which in New York yachts is more frequently 
called the cockpit. At a distance of not more 
than a quarter of a marine league from our 
yacht lay a fishing schooner, which I was in- 
formed by those who probably possessed an 
accurate knowledge of the intended movements 
of the schooner, though I really could not now 
state to your honor the names of the parties 
from whom I received this intimation —” 

‘* Not material,” interposed the squire. 

“The information I received may prove ta 
be material, your honor. I was credibly in- 
formed that the vessel intended to sail for the 
Grand Banks or the coast of Labrador, I- 
cannot now swear which, or, indeed, if it was 
either of these localities. Possibly it was either, 
possibly it was neither, or possibly it was both. 
I wish it particularly understood that, under 
the solemnity of an oath, 1 do not state posi- 
tively where the vessel. was going. Suffice-it 
to say that she was going on a fishing voyage; 
but whether for cod, haddock, mackerel, or hali- 
but, or either, or all, or a portion of these pis- 
catorial inhabitants of the mighty deep, I am 
entirely unable to say.” 

The court, counsel, and witnesses, with the 
exceptions before noted, roared with laughter; 
and the cabin steward smiled complacently, as 
though he was conscious of having made a 
point. : ' 

‘I can only observe, under oath, that I was 
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informed the vessel intended to depart in search 
ef some of the numerous ichthyological speci- 
mens that roam in finny herds through the 
boundless depths of the sea — as soon as the 
tide turned.” 

“Excuse me, Mr. Ebénier, but what has all 
this to do with the money and the bag?” asked 
the justice, choking down his laughter. 

*“‘T trust I shall be able to demonstrate, to 
the entire satisfaction of your honor, that there 
is an intimate connection between these cir- 
cumstances and the suspicious articles discov- 
ered in the state-room of Captain Fairfield.” 

“Go on, then. It is almost dinner time.” 

** A doray — an exceedingly anomalous craft 
to a resident of New York, where I have had 
the honor to reside for several seasons—a 
doray —” 

**You mean a dory— don’t you?” 

“Tam really unable to pronounce the word 
according to any authorized orthography, as 
it was never my good fortune to see the word 
ih print. I am not informed whether or not 
the acute accent is placed over the final e.” 

“There is noe in the word. D-o-r-y.” 

** Ah, excuse me! It is not a French word, 
then, and it is quite proper td call it a dory.” 

“ Precisely so; and now, having settled this 
important point, that it is a dory, and nota 
doray, will you inform the court where you got 
the bag and the money?” said Squire Saun- 
ders, beginning to:be a little impatient. 

But he might as well have attempted to make 
water run up hill as to induce Mr. C. Augustus 
Ebénier to relate his story in any other than 
his own way. 

** A tery from the fishing vessel, about to de- 
part on her voyage, paid a visit of courtesy to 
The Starry Flag. The party which came in 
the dory consisted of three persons, all of them 
fishermen, and all of them young men. All, 
era portion of them, were evidently personal 
friends of the four worthy young men who 
edllectively constitute the crew of the yacht, 
«f which I have the honor to be cabin steward. 
The persons who came on board were not cabin 
visitors; Iam not even aware that they paid 
their respects to our excellent captain; but I 
feel compelled to add that, while’ on board, 
they behaved with the utmost propriety. I was 
located —” 

“ Avast there! ” exclaimed the justice. ‘‘ The 
court is adjourned till after dinner. I hope the 
distinguished gentleman will be able to spin 
eut his yarn before bed time.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


—— NEWSPAPERS get up a breeze by puffing, 
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AN ADVENTURE IN THE WOODS. 


BY F. W. S. 


AST summer, five boys in our school, of 
whom your humble servant was one, who 
liked sport far better than hard work, laid out 
a scheme for the next holiday, which promised 
no small degree of excitement and 1omance. 
We were to go into the depth of the thick 
forests on the mountain side, with hatchets and 
jackknives, build a hut after the Indian fashion, 
and there feast and enjoy ourselves pretty near- 
ly after the same. It is true there were some 
difficulties in the way, but only enough to give 
zest to the adventure. As house-builders we 
should triumph, because the materials were at 
hand; but for the feast, there was not a cent 
of spending money among the five. It wasa 
lack which ingenuity must supply. 

The day being fine, we started early, and, 
after a long tramp, found ourselves, pretty well 
wearied, in the heart of the woods. We se- 
lected a lovely spot, where there was an open- 
ing, and a little green turf, and a spring near 
by, drew the limbs of the saplings together 
overhead, hewed down branches to fill up the 
open spaces, and soon had constructed a wig- 
wam which a sachem would have admired. 
In the centre we placed stones, which were to 
serve as a fireplace, strewed the ground with 
twigs of hemlock, and, casting ourselves down 
at full length to rest from our labors, as we 
were beginning to be sharp-set, held a council 
to determine where dinner was to come from. 
Boys, you know, have good appetites when 
they go on what are called pic-nics, and 
usually carry their dinner with them. 

“ Fellows,” said Harry Blunt, ‘* who has got 
a lead pencil?” . 

“‘T,” said Bob Saunders. 

“Pass it along, then, and I will draw upa 
bill of fare.” 

Here it is, as written on the. back of a let- 
ter: — . 

Meats. 
Broiled Chicken. 


Vegetables. 
Roast Green Corn, in the Ear. 


Dessert. 
Watermelon, Muskmelon, Apples, Pears, 
Whortleberries. 


** Well; as to wines, or something in that 
line,” said Harry, ‘‘I wish we had brought a 
few bottles of spruce beer, or ginger pop, for a 
little spree; but, as we hadn’t the ‘ready,’ 
Adam’s ale- must suffice. We havg our tin 
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cups and jackknives; we can cut sharp sticks 
for forks.” 

And the eyes of all glistened, and their 
mouths watered. 

* Now,” he proceeded, ‘‘ as to how it’s to be 
done. Listen to me. About a half a mile from 
here is Farmer Dawson’s, who has a splendid 
garden, barn-yard, and orchard, from which 
we can get all that is needed on our bill of 
fare. We have got to fetch up there, mind 
you, at noon precisely, when the horn blows, 
and calls all hands to their grub. While they 
are cramming down theirs, we must look out 
for ours. I volunteer for one on this expedi- 
tion, and will look after the fowls.” 

‘J, for another,” said Bob Saunders, “and 
will grab the ‘ millions’ — mush and water.” 

“J, for a.third,” said Joe Peters, “and will 
lay in a stock of corn and apples.” 

Thus the expedition was planned as well as 
Sherman could have done it. 

“What is it o’clock?” 

* Eleven.” 

“ All right; we shall be just in time.” 

The trio started, and Phil Germain and my- 
self were left to stand guard over the hut; 
likewise to make baskets of leaves, and to fill 
them with whortleberries, which abounded in 
the woods. We waited a long time for those 
fellows to get back, during which we had a 
chance to moralize a little, as we have con- 
tinued to do ever since, for there are some 
lessons that can be learned out of school. 

Bob, Harry, and Joe lay behind a stone 
fence, waiting for the horn to blow. Before 
long they heard a loud blast, followed by a 
long succession of toots; and the men, in their 
shirt sleeves, were seen trudging to the kitchen 
of Farmer Dawson’s house, and the ground 
was clear. 

“Now for it, boys,” said Harry, the ring- 
leader. ‘‘Ten minutes, and no more, is the 
time allowed. It takes the men just that long 
to bolt their victuals; and we will meet again 
here to rig up our ‘ baggage wagons’ for the 
return trip.” 

There were plenty of fowls in the barn-yard, 
but there were others shut up to fatten in an 
empty corn-crib. ‘ Them’s the fellows!” says 
Harry, leaving his grammar behind him. 

Finding the crib unlocked, Harry drew the 
catch, moving an iron knob on the outside, 
and entered upon the disgraceful and szeaking 
business of a chicken-stealer. The fowls dashed 
about, and flew with such a rush and fluttering 
upon the perch, that his. heart leaped into his 
throat, and he waited for them to subside. 

Joe’s task was less alarming, for he soon 
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picked. his handkerchief full of golden and 
red-streaked summer apples, and was ,then 
tearing out the ears of corn,. being’ perfectly 
hidden from. view. 

But Bob. Saunders. had undertaken a job 
which made him tremble. He dared not enter 
the garden by the gate, for it fronted the house. 
Neither could he climb over by the rear unseen, 
if any one, should happen to look that way. 
The fence was high, and on the top was a row 
of sharp spikes. ‘‘ Neck or nothing,” said he; 
and, in spite of the chevaux de frise, he found 
himself the next moment in the farmer’s gar- 
den. The melons were in splendid order. He 
took out his knife, and plugged two or three 
of the largest, to see which was the reddest 
and the ripest. How to get them away both- 
ered him. They were too large to be tied up 
in his pocket-handkerchief, and to throw them 
over the fence would break them. The ten 
minutes had nearly elapsed. All of a sudden 
a furious barking began. The farmer's son, 
with the dog, had come in somewhat,late from 
the mowing field. The dog began to scent 
about,. and his dog’s instincts informed him 
that something was wrong, while at the same 
time a female voice shrieked out, ‘Charley, 
my boy, you had better make haste;. there are 
some fellows after your’chickens!” The dog 
continued to bark, the kitchen door was opened, 
and the alarm fully given. 

Saunders flung his melons over the fence. 
They split into fragments on the ground, and 
all their luscious juices flowed out, He essayed 
to follow; but, alas! his pantaloons caught in 
the sharp spikes, and he hung dangling, with 
his head downward — a woful sight. 

Harry Blunt had twisted off his chickens’ 
heads, and tied their legs together, when, 
hearing the rumpus, he made a dash for the 
door. As ill luck would have it, the wind 
blew, it shut, and the catch was on the outside. 
As to the dog himself, he was after Peters, and 
had his coat-tails tightly between his teeth. 
Such was the situation of affairs; and, as our 
romance must be short, we will simply add, 
that the three boys, with their heads down, 
and their faces covered with shame, were that 
afternoon on their way to the justice’s, and 
were afterwards locked up for the night. 

In the mean time, the hut-keepers had stood 
sentry; had also collected a good store of ber- . 
ries ; and, last of all, gathering some dry sticks 
and leaves, had built a rousing fire on the 
stones to cook the tender chicken and the 
sweet, crisp corn. Four o’clock came, and 
dinner made no progress ; five, and, to appease 
their appetite, they had consumed the fruit; 
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six, and they dared stay no longer in the 
woods. . 

With heavy hearts, and well nigh empty 
stomachs, under great apprehension for them- 
selves and for their absent friends, they took 
the homeward track, but, missing the trail, 
found themselves in a ravine, when, the shades 
of night closing round, in deep dread and trib- 
ulation they prepared to ‘‘camp out.” Their 
matches were all gone: by the remaining light 
of day they gathered dry leaves and twigs, 
then lay down close together under the lee of 
a fallen and decayed log. They could not 
sleep for fear and cold, and with every crack- 
ling noise made by the wind among the dead 
limbs, thought of wildcats and wolves. With 
the first gleams of the morning they were glad 
to be on their feet; and, half frozen and chap- 
fallen, found their way home, to give the best 
account which they could of this romantic ad- 
venture. As to their three more unfortunate 
companions, they were compelled to undergo 
a humiliating ordeal: their parents had to pay 
around sum for their discharge; and for one 
week, instead of a free Indian life in the open 
air and in the woods, and an epicurean fare 
of broiled chicken, sweet corn, and fruits of 
the season, they were imprisoned in an upper 
room, and knew what it was to live on a plain 
diet of bread and water. 

Thus you perceive that there is little fun in 
what usually goes by that name in schools or 
colleges ; that there is certainly little manliness 
in it, while it is the meanest of all things to 
have the reputation of a chicken-stealer. 


—_——__—¢————__— 


CAPTURED BY THE INDIANS. 
BY PAUL LINDEN. 


rs: ERE comes one o’ them Injins, hus- 
band; won’t you tend to him? I’m so 
busy I can’t stop.” 

So said Mrs. Robinson to her husband, one 
of the earliest settlers in a certain part of Min- 
nesota, as she entered the room in which he 
was sitting. 

“Yes, wife, I’ll see to him,” answered the 
man, as he rose from his chair, and went to 
the door, where he stood awaiting the coming 
of the Indian to the house. He apprehended 
no harm from the visit of the red man, as he 
had often received him, and others of his tribe. 
They visited him, sometimes out of curiosity to 
see how the white man managed to live in such 
a curious “ wigwam;” sometimes for the pur- 
pose of exchanging goods; but never with any 
hostile intention. So of course Mr. Robinson 
felt no alarm when he saw the Indian. 
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‘It’s the chief 0’ the tribe, Red Wolf,” said 
the farmer, turning to his wife; *‘ an’ he seems 
to be under the influence o’ liquor. I'm willin’ 
to wager my best suit o’ clothes that he’s come 
to see if'I’ll give him some rum, or, as they 
call it, ‘ fire-water.’” 

He was right. As soon as the Indian came 
within speaking distance, he said, — 

‘“‘White brother, give Red Wolf fire-water 
for these?” And he held up a pair of fine 
moccasons. 

“No, Red Wolf, I can’t do it. It’s very plain 
to see that ye’ve got entirely too much liquor 
aboard now,” replied the farmer, firmly. 

‘¢ Won't give Red Wolf no fire-water? Why 
no give it?” asked the savage, apparently much 
astonished at the refusal. 

‘¢ Because,” answered Robinson, ‘“ ye’ve bin 
a-drinkin’ more than’s good fur ye; that’s one 
reason; and the other is, I hain’t got but a little, 
an’ that I must save fur medicine, in case any 
of us git sick.” 

“Then pale face no give Indian fire-water 
for moccasons?” 

No.” 

‘*Then Red Wolf have revenge, big revenge,” 
said the enraged Indian, as he staggered off. 

““O, why didn’t you give him some, John?” 
cried Mrs. Robinson, as her husband entered 
the house; ‘I’m ’fraid he’ll do suthin dread- 
ful.” 

* Poh! poh! don’t be frightened, wife,” said 
he; “the Injin ’ll furgit all ’bout it ’fore to- 
morrer.” | 

Reassured by his words, Mrs. Robinson went 
to work with renewed vigor, and dismissed the 
subject from her mind. Ah, happy woman, 
brave man, little do you know the great sor- 
row that will come upon you before another 
week has passed! 


‘*Mamma, may I go out and pick some flow- 
ers? I saw some real pretty ones near the 
edge of the woods.” 

The speaker was Lilly Robinson, the six- 
year-old pet and darling of her parents, the 
two people to whom my readers have already 
been introduced. 

‘Yes, darling, you may go,” answered her 
mother; ‘but be sure an’ don’t go ia the 
woods!” 

“No, mamma, I won’t;” and the little girl 
tripped away. Several hours passed. 

“IT wonder why Lilly stays out so long,” 
soliloquized Mrs. Robinson, as she put the last 
dish on the table. ‘‘ However, she’ll be in as 
soon as she hears the dinner horn, which ’ll be 
very soon, I’m thinkin’.”.. And the good lady 
sank into a chair, exhausted by her morning’s 
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work. In a few minutes she arose, and after 
unpinning her sleeves, and putting on a clean 
linen collar, she took the dinner horn from its 
place on the top shelf of the pantry, and blew 
a loud, long blast. In a few moments her hus- 
band entered. 

‘Where's Lilly?” said he, surprised at not 
seeing her; ‘she ain’t sick, or anything — is 
she?” 4 

“O,no. She’s out playing; she'll be in in 
a minute: let’s wait dinner for her.” 

They did wait. Fifteen minutes passed. She 
did notcome. Mr. Robinson arose, and taking 
the dinner horn, blew with all his strength. 
‘She can’t help hearin’ ¢hat,” said he, as he 
sat down again. 

Half an hour passed. The farmer arose 
with an alarmed expression of countenance. 
‘‘When did she go out?” asked he. 

Mrs. Robinson told him the whole story. 

“If she said she wouldn’t go in the woods, 
she wouldn’t,” said he, decidedly. ‘She has 
always bin an obedient child, an’ I can’t be- 
lieve she has disobeyed ye now. Wo. She 
hain’t gone inter the woods unless she has bin 
forced to go. Wife, you remember what that 
villain of a Red Wolf said ’bout bein’ ‘“re- 
venged,’ t’other day. I didn’t think he meant 
anything then, but it’s my present opinion that 
he’s stolen our child. YVll go an’ see if I can 


see anything of her along the edge o’ the wood, 
an’ if can’t, I shall concluae— ” 

He did not finish the sentence. 
had fainted. 


His wife 


‘“‘T was a fool to tell her my opinion so sud- 
dint; I might ha’ known she couldn’t bear it,” 
muttered the poor man, as he chafed his wife’s 
temples with the rum which had occasioned 
him so much trouble. 

Mrs. Robinson soon revived. When she 
was able to walk round the room, he went 
out, and soon returned with the sad intelli- 
gence that the little girl was nowhere to be 
seen. ‘I'll saddle the hoss, an’ go to the 
houses o’ Brown an’ o’ Carter,” said he; ‘an’ 
I'll git them an’ their five sons. That’ll make 
eight men of us, an’ we can s’prise the Injins 
arter they’re gone to sleep, an’ git back our lost 
darlin’, sure’s you’re alive. I s’pose, as Brown 
and Carter live so fur off, I can't git back here 
fore three o'clock; but I'll be here by that time 
sure.” 

Mr. Robinson expresed his belief that they 
could surprise the Indians after they had re- 
tired, more to encourage his wife than because 
he had much faith in the plan. However, he 
was determined to make the venture; and go 
he went to the stable and saddled the horse, 
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and after bidding his wife an affectionate adieu, 
rode rapidly off. About three o’clock he re- 
turned with the seven men; and they, after 
bidding the afflicted mother good cheer, started 
for the camp of the Indian. They left their 
horses at Robinson’s house, as the forest was 
too dense to admit of any one riding in it. 
All the men knew where the camp was; they 
had been there sometimes for the purpose of 
trading. They expected to, and did arrive 
within quarter of a mile of it at about half 
past nine that evening. They seated thein- 
selves upon the ground, and waited until about 
eleven, when they sent Carter to take a view 
of the camp. He could obtain a good view of 
it, as it was situated in a valley, and he could” 
see every movement the Indians made, from 
the top of one of the hills. He returned to 
his impatient companions, after an absence of 
about fifteen minutes, and stated that all the 
Indians had retired, with the exception of 
twelve men, who seemed to be acting as sen- 
tinels. They were seated upon the ground in 
different parts of the camp, and every one of 
them had some liquor, of which he would 
take a drink every now and then. This intel- 
ligence greatly encouraged the little band, for 
they knew that, if the Indians drank themselves 
stupid, they could easily capture the child. In 
a short time they sent the spy again, and this 
time he reported that the sentinels were all 
lying insensible on the ground. The little 
band of men immediately advanced towards 
the camp. It was thought prudent that only 
three of them should go down into the valley, 
and only one enter the wigwam of the chief, 
and capture the child. The one who performed 
the latter duty was Robinson. As he entered 
the hut, he saw his child lying on the ground 
in another part of it. To reach her, he must 
step over the body of Red Wolf. It was hard 
to do so without awakening him, but Robinson 
accomplished the feat. Taking his child in his 
arms, he left the wigwam as noiselessly as he 
had entered it. He regained his companions 
in a few moments, and they immediately started 
forhome. On the way Lilly related how, as 
she was picking flowers, a painted savage 
rushed from the woods, and snatching her up, 
bore ‘her to the Indian camp, where Red Wolf 
told her that his revenge: was accomplished, 
and that she should never see her parents 
again. 

The men arrived at Robinson’s house at 
about half past six. As soon as the tender 
greetings between mother and child were over, 
Robinson spoke to his wife as follows : — 

‘*Mary, of course it won’t be safe for us to 

: ; 
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stay here any longer. The Injins are our 
enemies now, an’ if we should stay another 
twenty-four hours, perhaps they would murder 
us; they'll do anything that Red Wolf tells 
em to, an’ he’ll be mighty mad when he finds 
we've got the gal. So we must lose no time in 
packin’ together a few valuables, an’ leavin’ for 
M—-, which, as you know, is the nearest 
town. Once there, we are safe. I’ve made 
quite a neat little sum by my work on the 
farm, an’ I’ll set up a shop with it; an’ if honest 
dealin’ will insure success, then I'll be suc- 
cessful.” 

Within half an hour they had started off. 
They arrived safely at M——, where they 
staid a few days. They then went to New 
York, where Robinson established a store, 
which succeeded for the reason that he dealt 
honestly and fairly with every one. He is 
now a rich merchant, and Lilly a young mar- 
ried lady. They have often visited the place 
where their log cabin once stood. (The In- 
dians burned it down the day after the farmer 
left it.) And Lilly says, although it was such 
a long time ago, she distinctly remembers 
every event of the day in which she was CAP- 
TURED BY THE INDIANS. 


OUT ON THE PRAIRIES. 


BY WIRT SIKES. 


V. — AROUND THE CAmp Fire. 


W* had come very slowly to the point 
where we were now preparing to camp 
for the night. Oxen are never rapid travellers, 
as every farmer’s boy knows, and in starting 
out we had been warned that it would be bad 
policy to drive them very far or fast on the first 
day. So they had been aliowed to loll along 
at their own pace, while we on our horses kept 
close in their vicinity. 

Perhaps you think that as soon as we were 
out of sight of St. Joseph we were in dire peril 
of an Indian attack. Fred thought so, and 
was quite ready for a brush with two or three 
hundred Cheyennes or Apaches, as a pleasant 
sort of diversion before supper. But he was 
inforined that there was no immediate danger, 
so near St. Joseph. 

‘But then, you know, uncle,” said Fred, 
looking around on the wide expanse of prairie, 
* you told me’ we were going to travel by a 
route that led right into the wildest part of the 
prairie, and not by the travelled road that the 
stage-coaches and emigrant trains take.” 

“Very true, Master Fred,” said I; “and 
what then?” 
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“Why, then —seems to me— it must be 
more dangerous than the travelled road, even 
if we are only a few miles out. I don’t see 
what is to prevent a band of savages from 
coming right down on us here. St. Joseph 
couldn’t hebp us.” 

“Very true again, Master Fred. : But the 
fact remains, that the Indians don’t trouble 
this part of the prairie much.” ‘ 

‘“* Well, then,” continued Fred ; but he stopped 
there to change his manner and say, ‘‘I hope 
I am not annoying you, uncle, by asking so 
many questions.” 

Not a bit,” said I. ‘ Ask all the questions 
you wish, my dear boy.” 

‘* Well, then, I was going to say, Why can’t 
we ride out away from the wagon, and shoot 
some buffaloes. If there is no danger of In-' 
dians attacking the wagon, I don’t see why we 
need to guard it so carefully.” 

‘*In the first place,” I replied, ‘‘ there are no 
buffaloes to shoot in this part of the prairie. 
In the next place, we guard the wagon now 
only to get into the habit of it.” 

“OQ!” said Fred. ‘ It’s just for practice, eh?” 

“Just for practice. Practice makes perfect, 
you know.” 

And just for practice, too, in camping out 
that first night, we took the same precautions 
that we should have done if we had already 
got into the heart of the Indian country. 

After coming to a halt, we proceeded to 
picket the horses, and release the oxen from 
the wagon, beside which we were soon settled 
as comfortably as could be. 

It was a warm night, and there was no great 
need of a fire, except to make the tea by; but 
it was so cheerful to have a ruddy blaze that 
we found it very pleasant to sit or lie down on 
the ground ina sort of circle about it, in the 
shadow of the wagon. 

Buffalo Horn was set to watch while Gum 
built the fire and made the tea. 

Gum called Fred to his aid in gathering 
twigs and bark for the purpose, and the fire 
was. soon blazing merrily. The tea-pot was 
then got out of the wagon, and filled with 
water, and then Gum set it on the coals, 
where it soon steamed as successfully as it 
would have done on the best air-tight stove 
in a New England kitchen. 

Gum soon had our frugal supper ready, and 
we fell to upon it with great gusto, for we were 
very hungry after our day in the saddle. There 
was nothing but biscuit and pemmican; but 
with the steaming tea to wash it down, we 
thought it was a meal fit for a king. 

I dare say you are wondering what pemmi- 
can is, and whether our biscuits were the 
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“ raised” kind, or the kind which come on the 
table hot with the stewed chicken. 

As for the biscuit, perhaps you know what 
“hard tack” is —as the soldiers in the army 
call it; or, if you don’t, at least you know what 
dry crackers are. Our biscuit was nothing 
more nor less than the hardest of “‘ hard tack,” 
or the driest of dry crackers. 

The pemmican was a kind of food that I 
dare say you never tasted. It is a sort of prep- 
aration of buffalo meat, which is sold at all 
provision stores in the prairie country, and of 
which we had procured a supply in St. Joseph. 

Master Fred thought it was rather queer 
stuff to eat, but he was too hungry to be very 
fastidious. 

“ How is it made, Captain Barnes?” he asked, 
eying it curiously. 

“It is made,” answered the captain, ‘ by 
cutting buffalo meat into thin flakes, and hang- 
ing it up to dry in the sun. After it is dried 
hard, it is pounded to a powder between two 
stones, and the powder is placed in a bag made 
of the buffalo’s skin, with the fur side out. 
Then some grease is melted and poured into 
the bag, till the powder is thoroughly saturated 
with it, after which the bag is sewed up.” 

* And is that all?” 

“That is all. The pemmican you are eating 
was made just in that way. Sometimes it is 


mixed with flour, and boiled; but you are eat- 
ing it in its raw state.” 
“My!” put in Gum, who had been listening 


intently. ‘‘Is we agoin’ to live on raw buffalo 
all de wile out yere?” . 

“Q, no,” said I. ‘* We shall have all the 
delicacies of the season when we get to Bill 
Bucket’s.” 

“ Well, I wish we were there already,” said 
Charley Franks, stroking his mustache idly. 
“Tam getting eager to have a crack at a buf- 
falo with my own rifle.” 

‘““Excuse me, gentlemen,” said Professor 
Larned, gravely chewing a bit of pemmican; 
“T really must correct your use of the term 
buffalo as applied to the American bison — 
bos Americanus. There are no buffaloes at all 
in America. The true buffalo has but two 
species, and these are the dos dubalis of India 
and the Jos Cafer of South Africa—or, in 
common parlance, the Indian buffalo and the 
Cape buffalo.” 

** A rose by any other name would smell as 
sweet,” said Franks, tossing little pellets of 
grass upon the fire to amuse himself. 

“Very true, Mr. Franks,” said the professor ; 
“but that’s no reason why you should calla 
rose a hollyhock —is it? That’s no reason why 
you should call a man a monkey — is it?” 
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Master Fred roared with laughter at this, 
and Gum uttered such a noisy guffaw that 
Buffalo Horn came rushing towards us to know 
what the matter was. 

‘* Nothing is the matter, Buffalo Horn,” said 
I, ‘except that the fire is burning low. Come, 
Mr. Gum, put on some more fuel, and make 
things brighten up a little.” 

Gum bustled about briskly, and in a few 
minutes the fire was burning so merrily that 
our shadows danced like ghosts on the canvas 
covering of the wagon, and Captain Barnes de- 
clared that he, for one, was in no such tremen- 
dous hurry to get to Bill Bucket’s, for it was 
the pleasantest thing in the world to sit around 
the blazing camp fire, in the evening, and tell 
stories. 

At this hint I invited the captain to tell:a 
story; and he immediately began an account 
of what befell him one night when he was 
travelling from St. Paul to Fort Wallah 
Wallah. 

I should like well enough to tell you the 
captain’s story; but I think I won’t, after all, 
because I shall soon have plenty of better 
stories than the captain’s to tell you — as you 
will find when we get to Bill Bucket’s lodge. 

The fire blazed and danced upon our faces as 
we sat about it; the captain’s cigar sent up a 
never-ceasing cloud of smoke — for the captain 
was the most inveterate smoker I ever saw, 
always with a cigar in his mouth, like General 
Grant; Buffalo Horn paced to and fro in the 
darkness, just outside our little camp}; and 
overhead the clear skies hung, studded with a 
million stars, looking down on us peacefully. 

“Marsa,” said Gum, coming up to me and 
laying his black paw on my shoulder, “‘ does 
you see dat?” 

He pointed to Master Fred, who was keeled 
over on the ground, fast asleep. 

“Pore boy, he’s done gone tired out,” said 
Gum. ‘“ShallI put him ter bed, marsa?” 

“To bed?” said I. ‘ He is already to bed, 
Gum. There are no beds for those who travel 
over the prairies but the green grass, with the 
sky for a coverlet.” 


———_.——_——_. 


—— One would hardly suppose that Swit- 
zerland had a large export trade. Yet it does, 
in fact, occupy the second rank, in proportion 
to its population, among the nations of Eu- 
rope. The following figures, whole numbers 
and decimals, give the proportion, per head, 
of, the exports from a few European countries 
during the year 1862: Holland, 218.36; Swit- 
zerland, 166.42; England, 127.96; Belgium, 
103.82; France, 81.39; Italy, 22. 
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THE ORATOR. 








Directions. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITALS should be 
strongly emphasized. The numbers refer to the 
gestures represented in the margin; and when 
followed by the sign ¢, the position should be con- 
tinued to the next number. The gesture should 


correspond with the emphasis. The asterisks * 


indicate the more important rhetorical pauses. 


GRATTAN’S INVEOTIVE. 


H’s the gentleman "*tponE? Has 
he "COMPLETELY * DONE? He 
was unparliamentary from the 'BE- 
GINNING to the END of his speech: 
There was scarce a “worD he uttered 
that was not a ‘VIOLATION of the 
privileges of the house. But I did 
not call him toorpeER. "Wry? Be- 
cause the limited ‘TALENTS of some 
men render it IMPOSSIBLE for them 
to be **sEVERE without being 2uN- 
PARLIAMENTARY. But before I sit 
down, I shall show him How to be 
SEVERE and PARLIAMENTARY at the 
same time. 

On any OTHER occasion, I should 
think myself *jUSTIFIABLE in treating 
with silent “ConTEMPT “ANYTHING 
which might fall from THAT honor- 
able member; but there ARE times 
when the INSIGNIFICANCE of the °ac- 
CUSER is LOST in the MAGNITUDE of 
the AccusATION. I know the 'pIFFI- 
CULTy the honorable gentleman la- 
bored under.when he attacked me, 
Iconscious that, on a comparative 
view of our **CHARACTERS, *+PUBLIC 
and *pRIVATE, there is ‘NOTHING * HE 
could say which would INJURE me. 
The *pusiic * would not BELIEVE * 
the CHARGE. I *tpEsPISF the *FALSE- 
Hoop. If such a charge were made 
by an 'HONEST man, I would answer 
it in the manner I sHALL do before I 
sit down. But I shall First reply to 
it when *NoT made by an honest man. 





Nore. — Henry Grattan was an Irish 
statesman, born in Dublin in 1750, and died 
in London in 1820. He was an active mem- 
ber of the Irish Parliament, which, for his 
services in securing the rights of his coun- 
try, granted him an allowance of fifty thou- 
sand pounds, He was accused of being con- 
cerned in one of the Irish rebellions. Mr. 
Flood and Mr. Corry were opponents of his 
policy, and this extract is from Grattan’s 
reply to the latter gentleman. ‘These ‘per- 
sonalities resulted in a duel, in which Corry 
was wounded, 





The right honorable gentleman has called 
me ‘‘an *UNIMPEACHED * TRAITOR.” I ask, 
why not ‘‘’TRAITOR,” UNQUALIFIED by an epi- 
thet? I will TELL him: it was because he 
‘pursT not. It was the act of a *tcowarp, 
who raises his *ARM to STRIKE, but has not 
‘COURAGE to give the blow. I will not call 
him ‘vILLAIN, because it would be °UNPARLIA- 
MENTARY, and he is a privy councillor. I will 
not call him a ‘FooL, because he happens to 
be chancellor of the exchequer. But I say, he 
is one who has 2ABUSED the privilege of PAR- 
LIAMENT and the FREEDOM of DEBATE, by ut- 
tering language, which, if spoken out of the 
5HOUSE, I should answer only with a ‘BLow. 
I care not how “HIGH his SITUATION, how 
*Low his CHARACTER, how ‘CONTEMPTIBLE his 
SPEECH; whether a PRIVY COUNCILLOR or a 
PARASITE, my *ANSWER would be a * ‘BLow. 

He has charged me with being connected 
with the REBELS. The charge is “UTTERLY, 
St7OTALLY, and ‘MEANLY * FALSE. Does the 
honorable gentleman rely on the report of the 
House of Lorps for the *FoUNDATION of his 
assertion? If he pores, I can prove to the 
committee that there was a *PHYSICAL * IM- 
POSSIBILITY of that report being *rruE. But 
I *scorN to answer ‘ANY MAN for my conduct, 
whether he be a political **coxcoms, or wheth- 
er he brought himself into power by a false 
glare of *couRAGE or not. 


—__.¢ 


—— TuHovuGH the army of Vandals that 
crossed over from Spain into the Roman dios 
cese of Africa, near the commencement of the 
fifth century, did not exceed thirty thousand 
men, there are said to have perished in the 
two years which it took to overrun those prov- 
inces, and in the wars of Belisarius to recover 
them, five millions of human beings. That 
country has continued a waste ever since, and 
is the only instance in the world where peace 
has not been able to repair the ravages of war. 

J 

—— TURENNE was one of the great com- 
manders, whose campaigns, as Napoleon 
thought, ought to be carefully studied by all 
who would learn the art of war. And Turenne 
used to mention with special honor one who 
had taught him not to spend his time in re- 
gretting any mistake which he had made, but 
to set himself immediately and vigorously to 
repair it. J 

THE microscope has decided that the 
bandages found wrapped round Egyptian 
mummies are linen, and not cotton, as authors 
have sometimes stated. Pm 
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THE WAGAWAWHOO WIGWAM. 
A NEW GAME. 


BY WILLY WISP. 


EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: My name is 
Red Perch. Though a fish in form and 
appearance, if I rightly compute my lineage, 
I am an Indian warrior, who died many cen- 
turies ago near Lake Adieno. My winter res- 
idence is under the ice in the lake, but in sum- 
mer I fin-fan my flanks in a small tributary, 
which is, perhaps, navigable for fellows of 
my size for some half a dozen rabbit-days’ 
journeys. 
I knew the Splash very well. Many a time 
have I darted beneath it, and wished that I 
might be an Indian again, and paddle my own 
canoe across the bosom of this beautiful lake! 

I could tell you a great many curious things 
if I had room. A fish’s arithmetic, for in- 
stance, is much simpler than the ones you 
study. You say, ‘ Four gills make a pint, two 
pints make a quart;” and next you come toa 
gallon, and at last to a hogshead. But we say, 
“Two gills make a fishhead,” and that ends 
the table. , 

But it was my intention to tell you about 
The Wag-a-waw-hoo Wigwam. On mid-In- 
dian Summer’s eve, every year, when the 
bright leaves are falling, the fairy Undago 
throws over my head a lasso of beads, and 
leads me through the deep channels of the 
lake, on, on, down, down, till we come to a 
crystal door. She then sings, — 


“Sentinel, sentinel, draw the pin, 
And let the fairy Undago in.” 


Then, the door opening, we enter the famous 
Hunting Grounds, where dwell the shades of 


Indian heroes. There we behold forests 
abounding with game of every description, 
and painted Indians, old and young, eager 
in pursuit. By and by, in the centre of these 
grounds, we arrive at the great wigwam pal- 
ace, occupied by chiefs of every tribe. This 
massive structure is very imposing. The 
frame, I. am informed, was carved, by silver 
tomahawks, out of a solid league of Harvest 
Moonbeams; but, as it needed strengthening, 
a stout giant was hired to twist some Cali- 
fornia trees around the beams, among which 
were interwoven a great variety of saplings to 
form the walls. In the night the wigwam is 
lighted with myriads of crystallized bubbles, 
filled with fireflies. The common warriors 
are not allowed to mingle with the chiefs but 
once a week; when, in the large parlor, the 
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latter sit around’ in a circle, and the tallest 
commences to whistle.. Then he hunches the 
one at his left, and he stands up on one foot. 
and whistles, and so on, until in come a host 
of warriors led by the fairy Queens, and they 
all immediately dance together. 

After this, they play what they call ‘‘ Woo- 
loo-kick-wassett,” or ‘‘ Pantomime Rhyming.” 
You will learn how this is played by the fol- 
lowing dialogue: — 

1st Chief. Pantomime, rhyme, rhyme, — I 
have a word which rhymes with jog. 

1st Warrior. Is it bow-wow ? (imitating the 
barking of a dog.) 

1st C. It is not dog. 

2d C. Is it? (leaping on the floor.) 

1st C. It is not frog. 

3d W. Is it? (pretending to drink from a 
tumbler.) 

1st C. It is grog. 

Then the one that guessed the word, says, 
‘* Pantomime, rhyme, rhyme, — I have a word 
whicl: zhymes with skow,” — when a dialogue 
ensues, as follows : — 

4th W. Is it? (touching the end of his foot.) 

3d W. It is not Zoe. 

5th W. Is it? (puffing.) 

3d W. It is not dlow. 

3d C. Is it? (walking like a snail.) 

3d W. It is not slow. 

6th W. Is it? (pretending to scatter seed.) 

3d W. It ts not sow. 

qtk W. Is it? (slowly rising on tiptoe and 
distending his cheeks, &c.) 

3d W. It is not grow. 

4th C. Is it? (making motions like one 
kneading.) 

3d W. It is dough. 

You may have learned by this time that 
those who are guessing the unknown word 
must never speak it, but must act ¢¢ out ina 
manner to show the others what he means. 
Now, I do not see why you boys and girls can- 
not at your parties play this as well as the 
painted folks in Wag-a-waw-hoo Wigwam. I 
have already introduced the game among the 
mermaids in Lake Adieno with wonderful sue- 
cess; though I am aware that fresh-water mer- 
maids are very quick at learning a new thing, 
especially if it is to have a fashionable run. 

I am yours, 
Yet unscaled, 
Rep PERCH. 


—— In the countries where the Mohamme- 
dan -feligion prevails, none but the descend- 
ants of Mohammed have the right to wear a 
green dress. J 
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103. Pilot Knob. 104. Erin. 105. Botany. 


106. (Purse) (IV.) (ear) (ant) (sand) (tea) r. 


(ewe) (tea) (hare) the (four runners) o (F) 
(well) (tea) (hand) (hay) (p in S) — Perse- 
verance and truth are the forerunners of wealth 
and happiness. 107. Henry Clay. 108. Ala- 
bama. 109. Dead Sea. 110. Horse. 111. Kan- 
garoo. 112. Rhinoceros. 113. Raccoon. 114. 
115. 24. 116. Laccadive. 117. 
118. Ivica. 119. Comoro. 120. Sici- 
Maldive. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 
123. 
i JN IN. 
Sans-Preps. 

124. Take from a bird, and leave a game. 
125. Take from something pertaining to kings, 
and leave a bird. 126. Take from to heal, and 
leave an animal. 127. Take from one of the 
United States, and leave the ocean. 128. Take 
from a fish, and leave its home. 129. Take 
from a system, and leave a fish. 130: Take 
from a title, and leave a verb. 131. Take from 
a title, and leave a title. 132. Take from a 
male, and leave a female. 133. Take from a 
vessel, and leave a domestic animal. 134. 
Take from an animal, and leave a reptile. 
135- Take from darkness, and leave a fish. 


136. Take from a dress, and leave a nickname. 
HAuTBoY. 


Porcupine. 
Scilly. 
ly. 


122. 


121 


CHARADE. 
137. My first is nothing but a name 
My second is more small ; 
My whole is of so little worth, 
It has no name at all. 
Our AMERICAN CousIN. 


VERBAL SQUARES. 

138. My first is useful in the night; my sec- 
ond is a lazy person; my third is a dazzling 
light; my fourth is a bird; my fifth is a river 
of England. CuHar_ie B. 
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PuzzLe. 


139. Go to the head, and find, 1. A place of 
worship. 2. Small animals. 3. A whip. 4. 
Ascholar. 5. Flowers. 6. Abridge. 7. A 
drum. 8. Resinous juices of trees. 9. Af- 
firmations and negations. J. A. C. 


140. 


Cross-worD ENIGMA. 

141. My first is in wish, but not in hope; 

My second’s in line, but not in rope; 

My third is in floor, but not in ground; 

My fourth is in lost, but not in found; 

My fifth is in rill, but not in stream; 

My sixth is in sea, but not in seen; 

My last is in monkey, but not in toy; 

My whole is a name which belongs to a boy. 

Ike. 
BLANKS. 

Fill the blanks with transpositions of the 
words in Jtalics : — 

142. Said an aimless fellow to the innkeep- 
er’s daughter 143. Do not sob be- 
cause I live in ——. 144. A crier found a lost 
child named ——. 145. I lost a charm one 
day in——. 146. Rob Roy’s guns were laid 
upon the ground. He had quit gunning to 
read —— —— —. § Jersey BLvE. 


DovusLe ACROSTIC, 
In which the initials and finals form the names 
of two celebrated poets : — 
147. 1. A nickname. 2. A pronoun. 3. A 
stream of water. 4. A place for baking. 5. 
Something fresh. Bay State. 


148. The following are the names of girls 

and boys: LALNMAMKTLCRT&D. 
Lorain LINCOLN. 

149. What four letters express a word of ten 
letters? Ros Roy. 

150. What four letters the name of a street 

in New York, and the number of a residence 
upon it? Ss. L. W. 
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AUTBOY’S rebus is quite good. Mrs. 

Hautboy’s words of commendation are 
very pleasant to receive. She will see, in a 
former number, that we shall give three col- 
umns of Head Work when we can. We do 
not undervalue the encouragement of fathers 
and mothers. — Here we have transpositions, 
and a very good charade, but no name signed 
to the letter; therefore, W. B. — Some of Del- 
aware’s transpositions are accepted. Base ball 
reports too late. He would like correspond- 
ents. Lock Box 319, Cincinnati, O. — We will 
mention Yankee Middy’s suggestion upon en- 
gravings to the Publishers. Thanks for the 
new subscribers. You cannot send too many. 
You will find all our rates for getting up clubs 
in the prospectus. — Charlie wisely refrains 
from all temptation to authorship for fear of 
the kitchen divinity. Yet he writes a very 
good letter, and says some pleasant things 
about the Magazine. He would like to ex- 
change autos with Gold Pen, Lorain Lincoln, 
Sylvan Grove, Black Hawk, and others. Ad- 
dress Charlie, Redding, Fairfield County, Ct. 
— Chip would also like to exchange with Cliff 
Clipper, Sylvan Grove, and others. Box 4258, 
New York P.O. Sans pieds accepted. 

George H. D. asks, ‘* Why is a town in Ver- 
mont like a sharp razor? Because it is 
Keen(e).” Thank you for complimentary 
words. — G. H. B.’s geographical rebus has 
been used. — Jehoshaphat and Puss send re- 
buses, which are not quite so good as we like. 
Try something else. The letter is very good 
and acceptable. — The Publishers do not re- 
ceive subscriptions for Harper with Our Boys 
AND Girts for less than one year; but when 
the Hoosier Boy changes his residence, he can 
notify them of his change of address, and it 
will be duly entered cn the mailing books. — 
Junior’s shrewdness is quite too much for us 
on the geographical rebus; so it is accepted; 
but Mr. Kilburn already has enough on hand 
to last until Junior is — senior. There we 
have him. The ‘ Hieroglyphics” are -a -de- 
cided improvement on Miss Rosebud’s ““Magic 
Writing.” (We beg her pardon.) He desires 
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to hear from Rob Roy, Gold Pen, Yorick, and 
others. Address Junior, 7o Fourth Place, 
Brooklyn, L. I.— Minnie Gay dissents from 
our opinion in regard to letter-writing between 
boys and_-girls who are strangers to each other, 
which we expressed in the Letter-Bag a few 
weeks since; and adds, that she, with her 
parents’ consent, is willing to answer any one 
who writes to her. Notwithstanding this, we 
are ready to repeat that. we still think the 
wisest of maidens and the. most judicious of 
parents will agree with us. Several letters 
from Our Boys have warmly commended our 
remarks on the subject, and they say, with 
true manliness, they would not like their sis- 
ters to hold such communication with stran- 
gers. For Minnie’s own sake we decline to 
give her address. 

Steel Pen, we are assured that it was a mis- 
print. The familiar quotations may be used. 
— C. W. M.’s rebus does not appear. Many 
thanks for the club. — Harry D. O.’s base ball 
reports, too late in the season. — Our profound- 
est obligations to Atlantic for the new sub- 
scribers. Transpositions accepted. — Some of 
Corn City’s conundrums are stale. He desires 
correspondence with Lorain Lincoln, Punch 
the Printer, and Bob of Philadelphia. Corn 
City is also a printer. Address Drawer 129, 
Toledo, O. — Spes deserves our sympathy for 
such a melting appeal. It takes a long time te 
answer letters, and some are kept over for con- 
sideration. Any one who desires a spicy cor- 
respondent will do well to address Spes, 112 
Second Street, Albany, N. Y. —N. G. R.’s re- 
buses are imperfect; as, ‘‘ fool os” for ‘ fol- 
lows,” ‘‘Hod sun” for Hudson. Webster is 
too common. — Buckeye's transpositions are 
accepted. 

We put the following into our 

ACCEPTED DRAWER. 

Hautboy, reversions; Jersey Blue, Kansas; 
Eddie Mace, miscellanies ; Oakfield (no name), 
transpositions of islands ; Lorain Lincoln, sans 
tétes, musical; Alice Lee, geographical ques- 
tions; Rob Roy (16th Dec.), transpositions; 
Jersey Blue, transpositions; George Gimney, 
charade; Lynn C. Doyle, cross-word enigma; 
Sylvan Grove, charade; Gliding Star, enigma; 
Sagittaw, enigma; McKean, rebus; Alert, rebus. 


The following named persons desire to cor- 
respond with the family: Charles, 282 State 
Street, Albany, N. Y.; Ajax (with Harry Howe, 
Josiah Trinkle, and others), Box 388, Batavia, 
N. Y¥«3-Chip, Box Office, 4258, New York ; Rob- 
ert D. Morrow, 510 King Street, Wilmington, 
Del. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 








THE ORIGINAL CONTRACT. 


E have before had something to say 
about the theory of the divine right of 
kings. There is also another political theory, 
which was supported in England by many 
scholars, statesmen, and philosophers of the 
seventeenth century — a theory even more fa- 
mous than that of divine right, and equally 
groundless. Still it has had an immense in- 
fluence on the politics of the world for the last 
two centuries. This is known as the doctrine 
of the original contract or compact. 
In an early age of the world, according to 
this doctrine, men lived without rulers and 
without laws.. But becoming tired of this way 


of living, they joined in forming a community. 
That is to say, they made a contract or agree- 
ment with each otner and with those whom 
they chose for their rulers, the people agree- 
ing to obey the laws, and the rulers to govern 
justly. As this contract was made by the first 


framers of government, it is argued that all 
later nations and rulers have been bound by 
its conditions. 

There are many very obvious objections to 
this theory. No history of any country pre- 
sents the faintest traces of such an agreement. 
If, therefore, it was ever made, we do not know 
how much of their liberty the people agreed to 
give up, and of course cannot tell when a ruler 
has gone beyond this original authority. 

But the framers of the contract could not 
have gone one step in their work without 
agreeing to abide by the decisions of the ma- 
jority. And if they promised to obey only 
while justly governed, they must have under- 
stood what were the rights of the people better 
than most nations understand them even to- 
day. Ina word, if this doctrine of an original 
social contract is sound, those who made it 
knew more of the science of government than 
much the larger part of the world has known 
since their time. But admitting the doctrine 
to be unsound, still it recognized the great 
truth that governments exist for the people, 
not the people for governments. It has also 
done good service as a rallying point for those 
who have made war upon the despotic theory 
of divine right. The Convention Parliament, 





in 1689, passed a resolution that James II. had 
“broken the original contract between king 
and people.” 

And the Declaration of Independence, though 
it does not so plainly recognize this doctrine, 
would certainly have read quite differently, at 
least in the first two or three sentences, if the 
social contract had never been heard of. 

We could multiply instances to show how 
deeply this idea has been rooted in the minds 
of men; but our object is merely to call atten- 
tion to it, and not to point out how great its 
influence has been. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF GLOVES. 


ASAUBON was of the opinion that gloves 
were worn by the Chaldeans, from the 
word “shoe,” as used in the Book of Ruth, 
being explained in the Talmud Lexicon as 
“clothing of the hand.” Xenophon tells us 
that the ancient Persians used gloves. Homer 
describes Laertes, the father of Ulysses, as 
working in the garden with gloves on. Homer 
lived about nine hundred and Xenophon about 
four hundred years before Christ. Varro, who 
lived in the time of Cicero, tells us of their 
long-standing use among the Romans. 

The custom of blessing gloves at the coro- 
nation of the kings of France was a remnant of 
the Eastern practice of investiture by a glove. 
To deprive. a person of his gloves was a mark 
of divesting or depriving him of office. When 
the Earl of Carlisle, in the reign of Edward II., 
was impeached with holding a correspondence 
with the Scots, he was condemned to die, and 
his spurs and gloves taken from him. In for- 
mer ages the throwing down of a glove con- 
stituted a challenge, which he accepted who 
took it up. In Germany, on receiving an af- 
front, to send a glove to the offending party 
was a challenge to a duel, and the same meth- 
od came into vogue in England. 

—_——_—————— 


— Tue old English halls were sometimes 
so spacious as to admit of a knight riding up 
to the high table, as the champion of England 
was accustomed to do at the coronation. 
Chaucer says, — 


“In at the hall door all suddenly 
There came a knight upon a steed, 
And up he rideth to the high board.” 
Ss. 
—— Po.iTensss costs nothing, but it lubri- 
cates the hinges of domestic life, which soon 
grow rusty without it. 





